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LEXICAL DECOMPOSITION AND LEXICAL UNITY 
IN THE EXPRESSION OF DERIVED VERBAL CATEGORIES IN MODERN HEBREW* 

by 

Ruth Aronson Berman . 

Tel Aviv University, Ramat Aviv, Israel 


The study examines the difference between lexicalized forms of certain 
predicate -types in Modem Hebrew as manifested through the binijan system 
of verb -morphology, on the one hand, and their more analytical or 
"decomposed'' counterparts— with specific reference to expressions of 
Causation, as in hama'cuc hcxli oti 'the+deed sickened me' vs. hama'cuc 
cu>a oti xotc 'the+deed made me sick'; of Inchoative, as in hu hexvir 
'he paled' vs. ha nihi/a xiozK 'he grew pale'; and of Reflexive, as in 
hu hitgalcax 'he shaved' vs. ha giteax at acmo 'he shaved OBJ himself'. 

It is suggested that the latter forms which may in some instances be 
attributed to foreign influence, today constitute the more productive 
devices for expressing such notions in Hebrew— and as such they manifest a 
quite general trend of the language towards increasingly analytic forms 
of expression. In each case, the formal distinction between morphologi- 
cally lexicalized causatives, inchoatives, and reflexives and their de- 
composed or analytic counterparts is shown to express a semantic contrast 
in terms of the way the event under discussion is perceived by speakers. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

Hebrew, like other Semitic languages (and to a lesser extent the Slavic languages) , has 
highly developed morphological devices for expressing a wide range of categories 
within the verbal system. ~ The present discussion is concerned with the relationship 
between "lexical unity" and "lexical decomposition" (terms due to Partee (1971:674)) as 
manifested by such periphrastic expressions as English (1-a) and (1-b) respectively. 

(1) (i) a. The n.uUt AU.pe.md. (ii) a. She blackened hefi face. 

b. The i {AiuU gaeu) nUpe. b. She made hen. face black. 

Thus in a sense we are concerned with the question of how 'kill' relates to 'cause to die' 
or the verb 'age' to its periphrastic 'grow old'. However, in view of the special nature 
of Hebrew as a Semitic language whose verbs can throughout be structurally represented as 
a combination of Root + Pattern— that is, a (usually triliteral) consonantal root occur- 
ring in one of the seven or so available blnyan conjugation patterns 2 — we consider only 
cases where, as in (1) above, the same root morpheme occurs in both the synthetic or 


'■The relevant functional categories in Hebrew include: Transitivity, Voice— Active, 
Passive, and Middle— Causative, Inchoative, Reflexive, Reciprocal and to some extent, In- 
gressive, as characterized in Ariel (1969, 1972) and in Berman (1973:Chapter 3). 

2 The most relevant conjugations in Modem Hebrew are illustrated below, examples being 
given here and elsewhere in the paper in the morphologically least marked form of Past 
Tense Third Person Masculine Singular. Each pattern is named by the label accepted in 
traditional Hebrew studies, with the description following it applying to its most typical 
but by no means only function or functions— as discussed in detail in Beiman (1975b). 
Examples are from contemporary Israeli Hebrew spoken usage. 

1. kal = pa'al A basic or nonderived verb pattern, both transitive and intransitive: 

e.g. caxak 'laugh' halax 'go' gamaA 'finish' 

2 . nUfaal An intransitive verb-pattern, passive reflex of kal: 

e.g. nUgma/L 'be finished' nlgnav 'be stolen' 

Often also the intransitive form of a transitive reflex in hU £ ’l: 

e.g. nUAdam 'fall asleep' nUxna 'surrender' nlxlal 'fail' 

3 . pi' el A basic or nonderived verb pattern, typically transitive: 

e.g. nlgev 'dry, wipe' b-i ieA 'base, establish' yl&ejn 'apply' 

3b. pa'al Passive reflex of pi 'el: 

e.g. nugav 'be wiped' baicu. s 'be based' ya&am 'be applied' 

4. hitpa'el An intransitive verb-pattern, reflex of transitives in pi' el: 

e.g. hltnagev 'get dry /dried' hltbaiei 'be based' 

Often reflexive or reciprocal: 

e.g. hlUAaxec 'wash oneself' kltlabei 'dress oneself' 

hUUkatev 'correspond (with) ' kitnalek 'kiss (one another) ' 
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incorporated form and in the analytic or decomposed form. 3 

The present discussion was motivated by the following observation: contemporary Hebrew 
usage seems in many cases to prefer a periphrastic analytic form in place of the older, 
more normative word-morphology for expressing such notions as Causative, Inchoative, Re- 
flexive, and Reciprocal, as illustrated below. 

(2) (i) a. kama'aie. hexli { It-l-y+Caus } oti 4 

the+deed sickened me 

b. kama'aAe aAa oti xole. 
the+deed made me sick 

(ii) a. dan ke.xvin {h-w-/i+Inchoat} 

Dan paled 

b . dan nihya xioeji 
Dan became pale 


5. hifi’iZ A generally transitive verb-pattern, causative of verbs in kal: 

e.g. hicxik 'amuse, cause to laugh' holix 'lead, cause to go' 

When intransitive, often inchoative in function: 

e.g. kexvifi 'become pale' hiibin 'turn white' 

Often transitive reflex of intransitive verbs in ni{, 'at: 

e.g. hitidim 'put to sleep' hixnia 'cause to yield, defeat' 

5b. kofa'cUL Passive reflex of hifa'iZ: 

e.g. huxdam 'be put to sleep' kuxna 'be defeated' 

As noted, motivations for these claims are provided in Berman (1975b). For further clarifi- 
cation of the nature and role of the bint/an system in Modem Hebrew, see Berman (1978, 
Chapter Three) . 

3 This strict morphological structuring is so pervasive that traditional consideration of 
the binyan system in Hebrew (for instance, in Israeli high school grammars) is mainly 
concerned with morphological patterning, with very little attention being accorded to the 
semantic or relational properties of these patterns, and none at all to their syntactic 
structure. A notable exception to this tradition is the semantically oriented work of 
Ariel (1969, 1972) while Berman (1973) attempts a more strictly syntactic analysis. In 
recent years, the attention of Hebrew linguists has focused on the question of how the 
relationship between root and binyan verb -patterns (as well as other, nonverbal patterns) 
should be represented in the lexicon— for instance in Ben-Asher (1972) , Berman (1975a, 
1975b), Oman (1971), and Schwarzwald (1974, 1975). 

4 Items in braces represent the underlying or abstract (orthographically attested) root 
morpheme plus the function of the binyan pattern associated with it. Where verb -forms 
deviate from the paradigmatic forms listed in fn. 2, this is generally because one or 
more of the root consonants is weak or "defective"; thus the basic Past Tense 3rd Person 
Masculine Form of verbs in the hifi'il pattern is hiCCiC, rather than the surface form 
manifested in (2) in such verbs as kexZi or kexvia. 
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(2) continued 

(iii) a. dan mltbatz [b-t- ^Reflex] bzkalut 
Dan expresses (Intrans. ) with+ease 

b. dan mzvatz eX aamo bzkalut 

Dan expresses CM himself with+ease (CM = "Object Marker") 

(iv) a. dan ve. - /u.na nl^gallm [p-g-4+Recipr] kan kol yom 

Dan and - Rina meet here every day 

b. dan ye - /Una pogl-un zxad zt haXe.nl kan kol yom 

Dan and - Rina meet one CM the+other here every day 


The purpose of the present study is not primarily typological, yet these examples provide 
a clear instance of the fact that Hebrew today is manifesting the well -documented trend for 
richly inflected languages to become more analytical in certain areas— although this ten- 
dency in the case of Modem Hebrew must, for socio-historical reasons, be attributed at 
least in part to the influence of foreign languages such as Yiddish and, more recently, 
English. Thus, this preference for a more analytic type of expression is found in other 


areas of contemporary Hebrew syntax as well, including: a) widespread use of the genitive 
particle 111 'of ' to express possession, rather than the earlier, more normative inflected 
or "bound" form of the Amlxut genitive construction; compare Az'a/iot boJia 'hair-of Sara' 
with the more usual, colloquial hoiz'aAot X el Aa/ia 'the+hair of Sara', both having the same 
meaning of 'Sara's hair' or the formal -sounding aI^/lo 'book+his' and pUixzynu 'flowers+ 
ours' as against the everyday haAziz/i Zzlo 'the+book of+him' = 'his book' and kap/uvum 
Zzlanu 'the+f lowers of+us ' = 'our flowers', b) Then, too, the accusative object pronoun 


today is no longer incorporated into the verb -form in any but the most formal or literary 
styles, compare: yaha/igzrU ' (he)+will+kill+me' with the more accepted analytic form yaka/iog 
oil ' (he) +will+kill me' or literary Aag/uiku. ' (they)+closed+it' with the more normal Aag/iu 
oto ' (they) +closed it' of contemporary usage. Two other areas where pronoun incorporation 
has been largely abandoned in today's Hebrew speech are c) in the relative rarity of the 
bound gerundive forms such as bzkagl'o 'on+arriving+his ' compared with periphrastic kZz-hu 
hlgla when+ (that) +he arrived' and d) in the common addition of the personal pronoun sub- 
ject to past and future tense verbs in 1st and 2nd person— even where the verb forms 
themselves incorporate pronominal reference, yielding alongside of the one-word (and 
normative) da/iaXti 'demanded+lstSg ' — and, da/iaAtl 'I demanded+lstSg', or in place of ta’azvl 
'will+leave+2ndSgFem ' — at ta'azvl 'you (FemSg) will+leave+2ndFemSg ' . 


Below we consider how this trend towards lexical decomposition or a more analytic form of 
expression is manifested in contemporary verb usage in everyday, spoken Israeli Hebrew— 
specifically in expressing Causative, Inchoative, and Reflexive as discussed in Sections 
2.1, 2.2, and 2.3 below respectively. 5 


5 Passive constructions are not considered here, as they do not manifest the trend to a 
more analytic expression illustrated in (2) of the text, but invariably incur some kind of 
blnyan change in the verb as compared with their active counterparts (See illustrations 
under the headings nlfi'al, pu'al, and hofi'al in fn. 2 above). Two points are needed to 
qualify this claim, however, a) A more analytic form with haya 'be as an auxiliary verb 
plus a passive participial bznonl verb form may be used to express statal or perfective 
aspect (See fn. 12 below). And b) under certain constraints— morphological, syntactic, 
and semantic— Hebrew will avoid the passive entirely in favor of impersonal kind of sub- 
jectless constructions with a verb in 3rd Person Plural, as in: 
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2. THE EXPRESSION OF VERBAL CATEGORIES 

2.1. CAUSATIVES 

Causative constructions in Modem as in Classical Hebrew typically follow the process of 
what has been termed "clause -union" (see, for instance, Cole (1976)) to yield two-place 
predicates for embedded intransitives as in (3-b) or three-place predicates for embedded 
transitives as in (4-b). 

(3) (i) a. hamnotia amda Xam 

the+lamp stood there 

b. ka ke’emtd -6am et hamnona 

he stood there CM the lamp = 'he stood the lamp (up) there' 

(ii) a. dan iamax me'od 

Dan was happy very much 

b. hab&otia 6tmxa me’od et dan 

the+news made happy very CM Dan 

(4) (i) a. dan pana lamnahel 

Dan referred to+the+director 


(i) bontm Zam gelen xadaX 

are+building there bridge new 'They're building a new bridge there' 

= 'A new bridge is being built there' 

(ii) ganvu. lanu et hamexonit 

stole+(Pl) to+us OM the+car 'They stole our car' 

= 'Our car's been stolen' 

(iii) yiexaka mimxa 

will+laugh+(Pl) from+you 'They'll laugh at you' 

= 'You'll be laughed at' 

(for further discussion, see Olshtain (1978)). 

Transitivity relations and the expression of "middle voice" are also touched on quite 
marginally here (in Section 2.3), as this is an area in which the btnyan system of word- 
morphology has been kept very much alive, in some ways being even more productive than at 
earlier stages of the language. Thus the underlined verb forms below, which agree with 
surface subject in number and gender, differ in each pair in btnyan pattern— transitive 
pi' el alternating with intransitive hitpa’el in (i) and hit'll with ni&’al in (ii) : 

(i) a. kamoae iiyem et hali'uA hi ktlketa et ka’aga 

the+teacher ended CM the+lesson she ruined OM the+cake 

b. haXi'uA htitayeyr i 

the+lesson ended 

(ii) a. haAipuPi hiadim ott 

the+story put+to+sleep me 

b. nindamti ( mehaiipuA ) 

fell+asleep+I (from+the+story) 


ka'uga kitkalketa 
the+cake (got)+ruined = spoilt 

dan hiimxt mita axat 
Dan emitted word one = one word 

mtla axat ni-imeta 
one word got+omitted 
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b. hamnaheZ hXf,na et dan Zamemune aZav 

the+director referred CM Dan to+the+appointed over+him (= his superior) 

(ii) a. bno yanal haA.be keAefi 

his+son inherited lots+of money 

b. ha koAjj, ZXvno hanbe keAef, 

he left to+his+son lots+of money 

In each case, clause-union has the effect of morphological incorporation, the underlined 
verb in (b) having the same root as but a different binyan pattern than the one in (a) . 

It seems to us, however, that this type of alternation is being increasingly replaced or 
supplemented by more analytic devices in contemporary usage, along the following lines. 

Firstly, with adjectives, the general action-verb a 4a 'do' or 'make' (like French iaXae, 
Yiddish maehen, Xe in Lahu— personal communication from James Matisoff— and their analogs 
in other languages) is increasingly common in juvenile and colloquial usage in place of 
the more normative morphological causative, yielding expressions like (b) below rather 
than the established forms of (a) . 

(5) (i) a. ze yeAameax eX kuZanu 

it will+please CM all+of+us 

b. ze ya'aAe eX kuZanu m'od AmexXm 

it will+make CM all+of+us very happy 

(ii) a. haXZnuy yakeZ aZexa oX kahaxZaXa 

the+change will+ease for+you CM the+decision 

b. hallway ya'aAe Zexa eX hahaxZaXa lie) - (yoXxDi ) kola 

the+change will+make for+you CM the+decision (to) -more easy 

'the change will make the decision easy /easier for you' 

(iii) a. ma Ze— aA-ita he ’ eatv oti 

what (that) - you+did saddened me 

b. ma Ae— aAxXa aAa oXi acue 

what (that) — you+did made me sad 

Admittedly, such periphrastic versions as those in (b) are frowned upon in normative style— 
but they are common in everyday usage. And the same trend is evident when the embedded 
predicate is a verb— as in (6) below— rather than an adjective. 


(6) (i) 

a. 

bevakaAa leha’axil oti 
please to+feed me 

= 'please feed me' 


b. 

bevakaZa laXeX IX 

please to+give to+me 

Ze ' exoZ 

to+eat = 'please feed me 

(ii) 

a. 

ata hXpaXXa oti 

you made+to+fall me 



b. 

aXa 0,5 ita Ae-anX 

you did/made that- I 

epoZ 

would=will+fall 
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The examples in (5) and (6) illustrate a growing, if peripheral, trend for a more 
analytic form of the causative in highly informal, colloquial or childish usage. 6 Below 
we consider a rather different set of cases: the relationship between synthetic, binyan- 
formed causatives and analytic, periphrastic versions where both are equally acceptable 
in stylistic terms. 


(7) (i) a. 


b. 


(ii) a. 


b. 


(iii) a. 


b. 


dan 

Dan 

dan 

Dan 

dan 

Dan 

dan 

Dan 

dan 

Dan 


Lja ’axil otxa 
will+feed you 

y-iten 

will+give=let 


kin, kid 
made+dance 


eX 

CM 


kevi lexax 
brought to+it 

kindim eX 

put+to+sleep CM 


lexa 

(to) +you you 

kuJLam 

everyone 

ie.-ktd.am 
that -everyone 


le'exol 
to+eat " 


yijikedu 

would+dance 


xavenav 

his+friends 


dan ganam Ze- xavenav Zekenadem /it- yenadmu. 

Dan caused to his+friends to+fall+asleep/ that - (they+would+f al 1+asleep 


In the above examples , the underlined verbs in each pair share the same root, but they 
differ in binyan morphological pattern, the form in (a) being considered traditionally 
to be "causative", the one in (b) being more "basic" (in the sense in which the notion 
"basic" or "unmarked" verb form is characterized in Berman (1975a, 1975b)). But there 
is a clear and consistent meaning difference between the members of each pair: in the 
incorporated forms in (a) , the agent-subject dan is himself personally involved in the 
activity, he is a direct agent thereof, so to speak— putting the food in the objects 's 
mouth in (i) , having a direct physical and personal effect on people in (ii) and (iii). 7 


6 That aia 'do, make' is quite generally perceived as having this causative sense is 
attested to by the following item in a vocabulary test given to Tel-Aviv University 
students attending an intensive Hebrcw-language course for foreigners (Ben-David 1977). 

The verb leka^gil 'to meet + Causative' in the sense of 'to get (people) together' fran 
the verb JLXfigoZ 'to meet (Trans.)' is defined as follows: 

la'aiot Xe-Zney anaZim yakiAu ze-eX-ze 

to+do that-two people will+get+to+know one-another ( emp hasis mine - R.B.) 

It might be noted here that suggestions have been made that causative affixes in many 
languages (including Hebrew h- of the kifa ’id, the most typically causative verb conjuga- 
tion, as well as Akkadian 4-) derive from verbs 'do, make' which have been gradually re- 
duced. Hence, the use of aia to express causation in Modem Hebrew would be an instance 
of "history repeating itself". (I am indebted to Robert Hetzron, personal communication , 
for pointing this out). 

7 As we note in further detail below, the precise content of the morphological causative 
is often dependent on contextual properties for disambiguation. Thus k inkid 'make-dance' 
in (ii) may refer to the activity of a professional dance- leader or to the enthusiasm of 
someone carrying over to others— the end-result being in each case that seme person or per- 
sons start dancing as a result; and similarly, kindim 'make-fall asleep' in (iii) may 
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Use of the periphrastic form with a main-clause verb such as hevi le.- 'bring-to=about ' 
or ganam 'cause' has no such implication. Rather, the intent here is that merely due to 
the very existence of the subject dan, by virtue of some possibly quite unintentional, 
indirect action on his part, something happened to the Object NP or the Object NP was 
put in a position where he was either obliged or enabled to perform the act of eating, 
dancing, or falling asleep respectively. 

What the quite regular— and normatively acceptable— pairs in (7) illustrate, then, is a 
consistent semantic difference between the use of the morphologically causative verb in 
(a) and a distinct, overt verb of causing in (b) . This shows Hebrew to provide a very 
clear instance of the evidently universal distinction noted in Shibatai (1976) between 
the "lexical causatives" of (a) , which involve what he terms MANIPULATIVE CAUSATION and 
"productive causatives" like those in (b) , which generally express DIRECTIVE CAUSATION. 

As is to be expected in an inflectionally rich language such as Hebrew, the "lexical 
causatives" are formed morphologically— specifically through change in the binyan pattern 
of the verb itself. Moreover, again in accord with the findings of Shibatani and others, 
the lexically incorporated form is irregular morphologically— in the sense of whether 
there is any extant form which actually carries the "causative" sense of a given verb- 
root and, if there is, whether it will be in the pi' eJL or hi^'iZ pattern— but also seman- 
tically. That is, the more complex verb forms illustrated in (7-a) may manifest many 
lexical idiosyncracies with respect to the more "basic" verb, to which it is related by 
what is traditionally characterised by the overall cover-term of "causation". Consider 


the examples 

in (8). 


(8) (i) 

a. 

minyam 04 uka (ecef dan ) 

Miriam is+busy (by Dan = at Dan's) 



b. 

dan ma’aiik eX minyam 

Dan employs CM Miriam or 

'Dan keeps Miriam busy' 

(ii) 

a. 

minyam ovadeX (ecef dan ) 

Miriam works (at Dan's, for Dan) 



b. 

dan ma’avid eX minyam 

Dan works OM Miriam 

'Dan makes Miriam work' 



¥ 

Dan employs Miriam 

(iii) 

a. 

minyam kaiva mixtaw 

Miriam wrote (a) letter 



b. 

dan kixXiv tminyam mixtav 

Dan dictated to+Miriam (a) letter 


¥ 

c. 

dan ganam Iminyam lixtov mixtav 

Dan caused to+Miriam to+write (a) letter 


In the examples in (8) , the underlined verbs have a common root— those in (b) being 
traditionally defined as the "causative" counterparts of those in (a). However, as 
the glosses show, there is no simple sense in which the (b) verbs can be interpreted as 
direct reflexes of the (a) verbs plus "Manipulative Causation". The precise meaning of 


refer to the work of an anesthetist, on the one hand, or of a boring lecturer or story- 
teller, on the other— the result of his action is again in each case people being put to 
sleep. 
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each verb in (b) is the result of some process of lexicalization whereby it is idio- 
syncratically related to its (a) counterpart, so that the Hebrew speaker "knows" that 
ma'aitk is ambiguous as between 'keeping (someone) busy' and 'employing someone' in 
the sense of having him on one's payroll, but that ma 'avtd can mean only 'make someone 
work (harder than he might wish to) ' . 8 

In the traditional Hebrew studies, the very transparent and relatively highly productive 
morphological relations between such forms (compare the suppletive English pairs 'be 
busy, work/employ ' , 'write/dictate' or even 'fall/drop' and ' eat /feed , etc.) has re- 
sulted in the more derived or complex verb being analysed as simply "the causative 
reflex of" the underlying or more basic verb. The examples in (7) and (8) above 
suggested, however, not only the distinction made by Shibantani but also a special sub- 
class of "lexicalized", idiosyncratic causatives, to yield the following: 

(9) Types of Causatives in Hebrew: 

a) Lexically incorporated semi -productive forms: 

BASIC VERB + DIRECT AGENCY = PRODUCTIVE MANIPULATIVE CAUSATION (7-a) 

b) Lexically incorporated idiosyncratic forms: 

BASIC VERB + DIRECT AGENCY + LEXICAL RESTRICTION 

= LEXICALIZED MANIPULATIVE CAUSATION (8-b) 

c. Decomposed productive forms with a matrix verb of causing: 

BASIC VERB + OBLIQUE AGENCY = DIRECTIVE CAUSATION (7-b) 

Group a) is characterized as "semi -productive" in the following sense: contemporary Hebrew 
usage can and still does manifest manipulative causation primarily through a single binyan 
pattern, hl^'tZ (though the latter does, certainly, also function in non-causative con- 
texts — as ^ noted in fn. 2) ; and this process is active to this day with respect to verbs 
that are "basic" in either the kat pattern noted in fn. 2, e.g. iavat 'strike '/hAjbdt 
'put on strike', axal 'eat ' /he.' exit 'feed', yaKad 'go down '/koKtd 'take down', ba 'come'/ 
kz.vi 'bring' from the root b-w- 3 , 9 Leva 'borrow '/helua 'lend', etc., or in the intran- 
sitive pattern ntfi'aZ, e.g. niKdam 'go to sleep '/htKcU/n 'put to sleep', namej 'melt' /krn-iJ 


8 I discuss the problem of the idiosyncratic relationship between morphologically associated 
pairs in connection with underlying verbs and their agent-noun counterparts in another 
context (Berman (1978, Section 11.3)). Thus, for instance, while the verb ove.d 'work' 
quite typically can refer to manual labor as well as to other (for instance, office) work, 
the noun ove.d 'worker' refers only to white-collar workers; but while the verb po ' eJL means 
'work' in the sense of 'operate, function', often with a nonanimate subject such as a 
watch or some other mechanism, the homophonous agent-noun po'eZ is used for (manual, blue- 
collar) laborers. And, to reture to the related "causative" forms illustrated in (9) of 
the text, ma'aold— which as a verb means 'make work hard, force to work', as a noun has 
the more neutral, less affective sense of 'employer, boss'. 

Arguments for considering come and bKing , though morphologically unrelated, to be a 
semantic "pair" in English, as evidenced by their parallelism when associated idiomatically 
with such particles as In, out, or Kound— are noted in Binnick (1971) and further elabor- 
ated within the framework of the Shibantani (1973) analysis in Heringer (1976). In 
Hebrew, ba 'come' and he.vt 'bring' are morphologically related in that they share the same 
root morpheme— as attested to by the orthography in use to this day; but the relationship 
is rendered opaque by the occurrence of the weak or "defective" medial and final conso- 
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'make melt', nz'zlam 'disappear '/he ' ztim 'conceal', etc. 10 . 

The "semi -productive" use of hit'll verb-forms to express lexicalized causation is con- 
strained in two main ways in contemporary usage. Firstly, there are numerous verbs in 
the basic kal pattern which happen not to have any corresponding causative verb in the 
current lexicon j examples include gamaa 'finish', malax 'stretch', ma&aA 'hand, pass (to 
someone) ', aaxca 'get, acquire ' —though it seems to us that conceptually they could be 
viewed as having causative counterparts (as attested to by the examples in fn. 10) . 
Secondly, the distinction between Transitive and Causative is not morphologically avail- 
able to verbs taking their basic form in the pl'zl pattern which— as noted in fn. 2— is 
unlike either the kal or nlfi'al patterns which can and do form causatives in hit'll, in 
that it is used primarily for verbs which are inherently transitive. With respect to 
such verbs, Hebrew must and regularly does make use of a more analytic form to express 
causation, just as in English the productive form with an overt "cause" verb is used "to 
express manipulative causation in case there is no corresponding lexical causative" 
(Shibantani (1976:36)), as in the manipulative reading of "I made John fall into the pool" 
compared with the exclusively directive reading of "I made John stand up" which, as 
Shibatani notes, has a manipulative counterpart in "I stood John up". Thus the following 
are ambiguous as between a manipulative and a directive sense precisely because the 
underlined embedded verbs —whether by chance, being in the kal pattern in (a) or syste- 
matically, being in the pi' el. pattern in (b)— have no lexicalized causative versions. 

(9) a. (i) hzvzXl eX dan tigmoK at ha'avoda 

I+brought CM Dan to+finish CM the+job 

(ii) aAiXi Zz-dan ylmioa zX haXaJigll 

I+made that -Dan would+hand+in CM the+assignment 

b. (i) da’agtl Zz-dan i jzganzZ zX hajuklm 

I+worried (=saw to it) that -Dan would+dr ive + away CM the+roaches 

(ii) qajumtl lo Iz'abzd zX Ina'avoda 

I+caused to+him to+lose CM the+job 

Moreover, in line with the general thesis of this discussion, the use of a more analytic, 
productive type of non -lexicalized causation is being extended in current Hebrew usage 
as though (possibly under foreign influence) to compensate for the fact that Hebrew 


nants in the root b-w- a , which entail rather complex morphophonemic alternations in the 
basic and causative blnyan patterns respectively. And in fact young children are 
evidently not aware of the semantic, let alone the morphological, relationship between 
these two words in Hebrew (as noted in Berman (to appear)). 

10 The relatively high productivity of hit'll as a causative form of verbs in the kal 
and ni& 'al patterns as well as of adjectives is attested to by many recent coinages. 
Thus the following, though still confined to slang usage, are clearly interpretable by 
native speakers. 

(i) ha alul Izka’azlv ota Im tamZlx kaxa 

he's liable to+leave(+Caus) her if she'll+go+on this+way 

'he's liable to make/have her leave = kick her out if she goes on this way' 

(ii) ha’ozan Iz'olam lo yazllax Izhax&lx zX ha' am hazz 

the Treasury never not will+succeed to+save(+Cause) QM nation this 

'the Treasury will never manage to get this nation to save money' 
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traditionally lacks such auxiliaries as English make, get, or have, to provide an inter- 
mediate way of expressing causation as between the highly specific, manipulative sense 
of lexicalized causatives and the much more generally directive sense of the verb gaAam 
'cause'. With regard to such doublets as the following, our prediction is that the 
historically earlier and stylistically more normative morphological causatives of the 
(a) versions will become increasingly "lexicalized" and semantically restricted, with 
the use of various auxiliaries in the (b) versions being increasingly extended to 
express different nuances of directive causation. 


(10) (i) a. hu maAni ei acmo oJL kuianu 

he makes+hated CM himself on us+all 

b. hu o. be. Ze-kuianu ni&na oto 

he makes that-we+all hate him 


(ii) a. hu hixnia ei kol yenioao 

he put+down CM all this+opponents 

b. hu gcuum (lexax) Ze.-k.ol yetivav yikan'u 

he caused (to+it) that-all his+opponents would+yield 


2.2. INCHOATIVES 

With respect to expressions of "becoming"— whether absolute as in 'get sick', 'turn black' 
or comparative as in 'grow old', ' redden ' —Modem Hebrew manifests a clear tendency to 
replace the traditional lexicalized forms by more analytical expressions with an auxiliary 
verb— particularly in everyday colloquial usage. True, Hebrew still exploits the tradi- 
tional way of expressing "change of situation" through verb-morphology— most specifically 
through the same hifi ’it conjugation as was noted as being typically used to express 
causation. 11 This lexical inchoative is used very productively with color -words and 


11 This suggests a special kind of converse relationship between transitive causatives and 
intransitive inchoatives which tend to collapse into one surface form in English, too, as 
in blacken, redden, meaning both 'make black/become black' and 'make red/grow red' respec- 
tively. (And James Matisoff, personal communication, notes that in Lahu a single verb 
'to do' when combined with a certain kind of adverbial can express the same causative- 
inchoative type of ambiguity) . That the hi & 'it form is relatively productive in expressing 
inchoativeness is shown by certain contemporary extensions, such as hilmin, henza— 
normative ly only causative 'make = cause to become fat, thin' but colloquially also 'get 
fat = put on weight' and 'get thin = lose weight' respectively. This identification of 
lexicalized inchoatives with the hil’ii pattern is b^ no means complete, however; thus, for 
the adjective xaiaZ 'weak', the hi^'H form of hexiib has the causative sense of 'make = 
cause to become weak ' contrasting with the ni{, 'at intransitive form nexlaZ 'become = grow 
weak'. Moreover , the tendency in colloquial usage is to prefer the hitpa’ei pattern in 
words like hizdaken 'grow old, age', hit ' aceo 'become sad' or hii'ayefa 'tire, grow weary' 
as against the older, more normative hi^’ii forms of hizkin, he’eciv and the kai form of 
ay&fi respectively; and hiipa' ei is also typically used to express inchoativeness with 
loan-words— as in such slang expressions as hitmadAen 'become modem, modernize (Intrans.)' 
or hibtaneb 'become a snob, turn snobbish' (although this might be due to the quite 
general morphological phenomenon whereby loan-verbs are absorbed into the language almost 
exclusively in the pi' ei pattern and hence also in its intransitive reflex, the hiipa.' ei) . 

A more important constraint on the use of hi^ 'ii in expressing inchoative is the one noted 
in the text— namely, that the lexicalized inchoative is in general restricted to a subset 
of adjectives (largely color-terms and other words referring to physical dimensions) , while 
others take only the more productive, isolating form with a separate verb for "becoming". 
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sporadically with other classes of adjectives, as shown in (12) and (13) respectively. 

(12) (i) a. ha&adot l hem) yexukxm ka' at 

the+fields (are) green now 

b. hm iamid moaikxjn axaaey hag elm 
they always turn+green after the+rain 

(ii) a. haxomea haze hu tavan ka&id 

this stuff is white as+chalk 

b . hu k -Lib-in bamayim 

it went+white in+the+water 

(13) (i) a. tov X e-dan kvaa baai 

(it's) good that-Dan (is) already healthy = well 

b. davka takax to kamon zman tzhavni 

actually (it)+took (to)+him a+long time to+get+well 

(ii) a. kaptu. haze. bixtaJL to baXel 

fruit this at+all not ripe = 'this fruit is not at all ripe' 

b. ze betax yavliJt od-me’at 

it for+sure will+ripen soon 

The underlined expressions the adjectives in (a) and the verbs in (b) — share the same 
consonantal root in each case, those in (b) taking the hit'll pattern. 

Contemporary usage has, however, considerably extended the use of a verb meaning 'become, 
get , grow to express the inchoative — generally in the form of nihya (the intransitive 
reflex of k-y-y be') or na'aAa (the intransitive reflex of c --i-y 'do, make') alongside 
of the more normative kafiax [te~] turn (into)'. Thus, while the (a) versions below are 
required in normative or literary style, the (b) versions sound more likely in everyday 
colloquial usage. 

(14) (i) a. ku kzxvin. pit'om 

he paled suddenly 

b. hu nikya. pix’om xiveA 
he became suddenly pale 

(ii) a. haba'aya maxmiAa miyom tzyom 

the+problem worsens from+day to+day 

b. haba’aya na'caz t xumuA a miyom teyom 

the+problem is+getting worse from+day to+day 

(iii) a. hu hz’zcUv kXz-iama at kax 

he saddened when- (he) +heard of it 

b. hu nihya acuv kXz-iama at kax 

he grew sad when- (he) +heard of it 
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Moreover, there are numerous cases where the analytic form is found at all levels of usage 
today. For the forms with auxiliary nihya or na 'a6<x— representing the productive, 
regular case of inchoative -formation in Modem Hebrew— are the only way of expressing an 
inchoative mealing just in case there is no lexicalized, morphological form for doing 
so with a given adjective. For instance: 

(15) (i) ha nikija noAa. AagiX bazman- ha' axcuion 

he has+gotten awfully sensitive lately 

(ii) hi £e’cu>e yoteA meMideAeX. kexol Xe-titbageA 

she will+grow more neat(=neat.er) the+more (that) -she+matures 

(iii) ha’inyan nihya mamaX be 'cujaii 

the+mat.ter became really problematic 


(iv) kcniduA h a{\a.x lie) - xaki 

the+arrangement turned (to) - legal 


Given the theoretically total morphophonological productivity of the hi^ 'it conjugation 
for expressing inchoativeness, such gaps in the lexicalization of inchoative can often 
be explained on other lexical grounds: In (i) and (ii) above, use of one of the accepted 
patterns for the expression of inchoative is ruled out because the same root occurs with 
other senses in the hi^’il and hiXpa'ei (see fn. 11); thus the root of AagiX in (i) 
means 'feel, sense' in the hifa'iZ and 'be excited, get worked up' in the liitpa ' el , and 
the root of meMiden.et in (ii) means 'settle, arrange' in hi&'-LL and 'be settled, get 
arranged' in fuipa'el. The examples in (iii) and (iv) represent a different constraint 
on inchoative lexicalization: they are denominative adjectives which do not lend them- 
selves to "verbalization"— deriving from (iii) ba'aya 'problem' and (iv) xok 'law'. 

We can thus motivate on semi-formal grounds a large group of adjectives which require 
some non- synthetic, non-lexicalized form of inchoative expression. 

A more difficult question, probably not confined to Hebrew, is the semantic implications 
of lexicalized vs. productive inchoative — particularly in cases where both options are 


available. 

Compare : 


(16) (i) 

a. 

ha 

hexviA 

le’cut le'at 



he 

paled 

slowly slowly = gradually 


b. 

ha 

nihya 

le’ai-le'ai xiveA 



he 

became 

gradually pale 

(ii) 

a. 

ha 

nextaX 

mehma' amac 



he 

weakened from+the+effort 


b. 

ha 

na 'a&a 

xaZaX mehama'mac 



he 

grew 

weak from+the+effort 


It seems to us that the lexicalized forms of (a) refer to a process of becoming "more" 
something— paler than before, weaker than before; the productive versions of (b) , however, 
are concerned more with the state reached at the end of the process— by which point the 
person or object in question is (has become) pale, is weak, not merely paler or weakened. 
This contrast is maintained clearly when the adverb tegamAey 'totally, utterly' is 
attached: again, in the lexicalized version of (i) it is the process that is total or 
entire, whereas in the forms with auxiliaries in (ii) , the end-product or resultant state 
is total— completely pale, utterly weak. Consider the following environments as possible 
test-cases for this distinction: 
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(17) (i) a. hi hltka 'ana nona le'mat ex %e-nln. ' ata kodem 

she has+gotten+ugly very compared+to how (that) -she+looked before 

b. Ihl nlhyeta mexo ' enet nona In' mat 

she grew ugly very compared+to . . . 

(ii) a. ku ylzdaken yoten be'atld me'alen ba'avaA 

he will+age more in+future than in+the+past 

b. ?*ku ye. 'cue. yoteA zaken be'atld me'alen ba'avan 

he will+get more old in+future than in+the+past 

The (a) examples, with comparative time expressions, are well -formed because they contain 
references to processes which continue over a given time-span; their counterparts in (b) 
are at best dubious, because they contain reference to a state which has been or will be 
reached at a given point in time . 1 2 Further evidence for this claim is provided by such 

examples as the following: 

(18) (i) a. ha laman/hllmln me'od la’ axanona, aval kuadaytn to mama A lamen 

he has+grown+fat a+lot lately, but he still (is)n't really fat 


12 An analagous situation is found in Hebrew passives, where the use of the auxiliary 
haya 'be' with a be.no ni 'medial' (present-tense or participial form of the verb) expresses 
a "statal" passive, just in case both options are formally available: a morphologically 
incorporated "kinetic" or "process" passive in the nli'al verb-pattern as well as an 
isolating "perfective" or "statal" passive with the auxiliary. Compare: 

(i) a. hem ye 'alau la’ azov mlyad 

they will+be+forced to+leave right+away 

= 'circumstances will compel them to leave right away' 

b. kem ylhyu ne ’ elacJjn la' azov mlyad 

they will+be forced to+leave right+away 

= 'they will be in a position/state of being forced to leave right away' 

(ii) a. kulam hltxaivu bo blglal hlpac 1 o 

everyone was+kind to+him because+of bemg+injured+his 

= 'everyone was kind to him because of his having been injured (because 
it happened) ' 

b. kulam hltxaivu bo blglal heyoto pacua 

everyone was+kind to+hi:.. because+of being+his injured 

= "... because of his being in a state of injury, being an injured person' 


Note, however, that this use of a more analytic form with haya 'be' as an auxiliary does 
not vitiate the claim made earlier (fn. 5 above) about "true" or dynamic, kinetic passives 
retaining a strictly synthetic form by being incorporated within the blnyan system of 
verb morphology. 


For further discussion of perfective statals compared with more dynamic, incorporated 
passives, see Berman (1978 .Section 5.4). 
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b. ?*hu ntkya Icemen me'od ta 1 axanona, avcub ku adaytn 

he has+gotten fat very(=very fat) lately, but he still 

to mamal X amen 

(is)n't really fat 

(ii) a. ha kti mik ve- ntkya adorn 

he blushed and-tumed red 

b. ?hu htimtk ve- he' edUm 

he blushed and- reddened 

c. *ku ntkya adorn ve-htAmtk 13 

he went red and-blushed 

This constraint seems a worthwhile area of investigation for other languages which, like 
Hebrew, have a relatively well-established morphological device for lexicalizing in- 
choativeness in verbs — alongside the productive form which in contemporary usage tends 
to make wide use of copulative or linking verbs to express the same idea. Again, as was 
noted for causative constructions in English and other languages— in Section 2.1 above— 
it is where both options exist that the semantic force of lexicalization via the verb- 
system, which uses inchoative to express process rather than the more nominal sense of 
end-produce or state, is most strongly marked. In other words, where Modem Hebrew speakers 
can choose either option, there is still a difference in focus entailed by the periphrastic 
form with the linking "auxiliary" verb in examples such as those in (14) but not in (15) 
above . 

2.3. REFLEXIVES 

The httpa'et verb pattern is traditionally described as expressing reflexiveness in Hebrew, 
as in other Semantic languages. However, as we have tried to show elsewhere (Berman (1975b)), 
the unmarked, most productive function of this conjugation in contemporary Hebrew is as 
the intransitive or "middle voice" reflex of transitive verbs in the pt'et conjugation. 

Thus: 

(19) (i) a. hem no km et kaxeden mahen 

the emptied CM the+room quickly 

b. haxeden httnoken mahen 

the+room emptied quickly 

(ii) a. dan mevalet manak 
Dan is+cooking soup 

b. kamanak yttbalet yoten-tov at el gvoka 

the+soup will+cook better on flame high(= on a high flame) 

(iii) a. ht teiayem bekanov et hametaxa 

she will+finish soon CM the+job 


13 I am grateful to Amichai Kronfeld for these examples. Note that ktimlk 'blush'— which 
has no associated adjective in the lexicon except the highly literary iamuk 'red-tinted, 
rose-colored'— is an example of the kind of "defective" lexicalization shown by such 
agent -nouns as auXhon, agneMon in English. 
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(iii) b. hamziaxa tihtayzm bzkaaov 
the+job will+finish soon 

True, this same conjugation — and it alone — still serves to express the idea of reflexive 
action, 14 where for the time being this notion can be characterized as referring to actions 
perpetrated by the agent on or to himself or his own being. Such instances are illustra- 
ted below, including quite recent coinages, as in the examples in (iii) and (iv) . 


(20) (i) 

a. 

ha ' il naxac zX hayzZzd 

the+man washed CM the+child 


b. 

hayzJLz.d hitnaxzc. 

the+child washed+ (himself) 

(ii) 

a. 

hayzXzd hiZb-cA zX ha.bu.ba 

the+child dressed CM the+doll 


b. 

hayzizd luX&abel 

the+child dressed+ (himself) 

(iii) 

a. 

dan Aibzn zX gufio 

Dan soaped OM his+body 


b. 

dan hiAtabzn 

Dan soaped + himself 

(iv) 

a. 

hi AZAka zX A a' anotzha 
she combed OM her+hair 


b. 

hi. hiA tanka 

she combed+herself (= her own hair) 


Contrary to the traditional analysis, however, lexicalized reflexives like those in (20-b) 
are restricted to a quite specific subset of verbs in Modem Hebrew; instead the language 
has a productive mechanism for expressing reflexive in today's usage through the analytic 
or isolating device of pronominal anaphora— the coreferential object pronoun being suf- 
fixed to the noun ec m 'bone, essence 4 , as follows: 


(i) 

dan 

Dan 

kanin 1 e 
evidently 

a one eX acmo 
hates OM himself 


(ii) 

hi 

tafca eX 

acma bidiyak 

bazman 


she 

caught CM 

herself exactly 

in+time 

(iii) 

hzm 

ma ' anixim 

zt acmam me 

'od 


they 

admire 

CM themselves a+ 

lot 


14 As we shall try to show later in the discussion, this identity in surface form of 
reflexives and middle-voice intransitives in Hebrew is related to a deeper, semantic re- 
lationship between the two notions— a claim which is borne out by the fact that other 
languages besides Hebrew manifest the same form for both categories as in French -ie and, 
as was pointed out to me by Orin Genzler, Italian -if and German Aid i as well. 
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(iv) ani makin. et acmi tov me'od 

I know CM myself well very 


This productive form, which constitutes for Hebrew, as for English, what Faltz (1977) 
terms ''the primary reflexive strategy" (in our terms, the productive, isolating, non- 
lexicalized version) , has taken over very largely in contemporary usage from the earlier, 
more normative forms of subject -object coreference with the dative -benef active marker 
In- , as illustrated in the (a) examples below. 


(22) (i) a. kanLti Li xulea xadaXa. 

I+bought to/for+me (a) shirt new 

b. kanLti l e 'acmi xu tea xacLaZa 
I+bought for+myself (a) shirt new 


(ii) 

a. 

Aina 

ta{jAa 

la 

iimla 

yak a 



Rina 

sewed 

to+her(self) (a) dress nice 


b. 

Aina 

ta{Ajx 

le ' acma 

iimla 

ya&a 



Rina 

sewed 

to+herself (a) dress 

nice 

(iii) 

a. 

ha 

kimci 

to 

iipaA 

nexmad 



he 

invented 

to+him(self) (a) story pleasant 


b. 

ka 

kimci 

le ’acmo 

AipuA 

nexmad 



he 

invented 

himself 

(a) story 

pleasant 


= 'he made up a fine tale for himself' 


One obvious reason why the dative form has been so largely, though by no means entirely 
(as shown by the wellformedness of the (a) examples above under a reflexive interpretation) 
replaced by the reflexive pronoun forms of (b) is to avoid the ambiguity which arises as 
between whether or not the object NP is coreferential with the subject just in case the 
subject NP is third person— as in the (a) examples in (22- ii) and (22-iii) above. 

Below we consider the following questions with respect to Hebrew reflexive -formation 
other than with the dative marker He.-: what kinds of constraints restrict the lexical - 
ized formation of kLtpa' el reflexives; and how do these latter relate to the productive 
form with the pronominal, on the one hand, and to other intransitive, nonreflexive or 
"middle voice" verbs in the kLtpa' el, on the other. 

As in the case of lexicalized formation of causatives and inchoatives within the binyan 
system of verb -morphology, so too with respect to reflexives: these are in certain 
instances constrained for formal, lexical reasons. Thus, (i) lexicalized reflexives in 
the kLtpa' el may be avoided where the initial root consonant is / 1/ because of the 
phonetic identity of such forms with the same root in the nik 'at conjugation in contem- 
porary speeck; thus, yLta^eA is reserved for 'will-be-caught Y in the ni&’al and is not 
used for 'will-catch-himself ' in the kLtpa'el. (ii) Lexicalized reflexives in kLtpa' el 
(like reflexives with &e in French) are formed only from transitive verbs taking direct 
objects and hence governing the object-marking preposition et alone; such cases are illus- 
trated by the verbs in (20-a) . Thus, while the following may in some remote sense be 
interpretable, there are no occurrences of such forms as hitkalev 'listen to oneself' 
relating to hikXiv He- 'listen to' or kitnagea 'touch oneself' from naga be- 'touch in = 
upon', etc. (iii) As we saw in the case of causatives, here, too, a lexicalized form of 
a reflexive will be avoided just in case the particular morphological "slot" is already 
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pre-empted by a lexical item with some other, nonreflexive sense. Thus, for the verbs 
fuz'a and iama 'see' and 'hear', the hltpa'el forms kllAa'a and hlltamza have the reciprocal 
sense of 'see=meet each other' and 'hear (from) one another' respectively 15 ; nor does 


15 Another relatively common function of the hllpa' el is precisely in the expression of 
reciprocality, as in: 


(i) 

a. 

danvz-xlna tio'lm zxad-el-haXznl Iz’ltlm-knovot 
Dan and+Rina see each+other frequently 


b. 

dan 

Dan 

vz-alna mitaa'hn Iz ' illm-kaovot 

and+Rina see = meet frequently 

(ii) 

a. 

hem 

they 

kotvlm iX Iz-az’zhu kol laorn 

write one to+the+other every week 


b. 

hem 

they 

milkatvlm kol Zavua 
correspond every week 

(iii) 

a. 

hem 

they 

nlkXeiu mz'od zz lazz 

got+close very+much one to+another 


b. 

hem 

they 

me ' od hltkaXau 

very+much grew+close 


The extent to which the analytic (a) versions with pronominals and the lexicalized 
forms in (b) of such reciprocal expressions are truly paraphrases of each other and in 
what sense they differ in content and productivity is directly relevant to the present 
discussion. However, pending further investigation of the nature of reciprocality in 
general and in Hebrew specifically, we have chosen not to attempt any analysis of these 
relations . 

Following the analysis proposed in Berman (1975b) , where each blnyan pattern is assigned a 
set of functions ranging from the most typical (and hence most productive) or least 
marked down to the highly idiosyncratic, the hltpa'el conjugation can be characterized in 
such terms as the following: 

Function 0 (most typical and productive) : 

Middle Voice Intransitives — See fn. 5, examples (i) 

Function 1 

Reflexive, Bodily Activities — See Section 2.3 of text 
Function 2 

Reciprocal — Examples (i) to (iii) above 

Function 3 

Pretensive — E.g. hllxaizd 'be self-righteous' 

(cf. xciiud 'righteous') 

hltxakem 'act = pretend to be/like a wise guy' 
(cf. xaxam 'clever, wise') 

hltxala 'pretend to be ill' 

(cf. xolz 'sick, ill') 

Function 4 

Inchoative — E.g. hlt’axzzv 'become disappointed' 

hlzdakzn 'grow old' 
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kitmace in relation to the verb maca 'find' have the meaning of maca et acmo 'find OM 
oneself' because it already has the distinct, idiosyncratic sense of 'find one's way 
around, be at home in'; and kitgala from g-Lta 'discover, reveal' is already "occupied" as 
the passive form of the verb, in the sense of 'be discovered' or in the intransitive, 
"middle voice" sense of 'show up, be manifested', just as kit’axzev 'be disappointed' 
from jx zev 'disappoint' has an inchoative function in the sense of 'become, get disappoint- 
ed'. Finally, there is a large group of transitive verbs in the kat pattern, as noted 
in the preceding section (p.10 above), which have simply by chance never acquired 
lexicalized causatives in the ki^’ti pattern, e.g. natan 'give' has no corresponding 
' : kirvU.n 'cause to give ' ^ (compare tanm 'donate' and current kittUcr 'get (someone) to make 
a donation') and maicm 'hand over' has no *kunii A 'cause to hand over' (compare avati 'pass, 
Intrans' with existing he. ’ evUi 'pass, Trans.'). In such cases, where no lexicalized 
causatives are available to speakers— by contrast with neologisms of the kind cited in 
fn. 10— they have no choice but to use a periphrastic expression of the causative. 

A further, more general constraint on the subset of verbs which take this kitpa'et or 
"verbal" reflexive is that they generally seem related to bodily activities such as 
dressing, washing, drying, or shaving oneself. That is, these are all verbs denoting 
actions which are commonly reflexive in the traditional sense of "going back to the doer" 
and, as Faltz (1977:7) rightly notes, "it is the very fact that such activities are common- 
ly performed by people which makes the lexicalized forms the ones normally preferred". 

Below we consider quite how general this constraint in fact is for Modem Hebrew, and how 
it relates to the same and other verbs which form their reflexive with the pronominalized 
aemo form (being an instance of what Faltz terms the "NP-reflexive type") . 

Firstly, as is implicit in the point quoted above from Faltz 's study, such forms are in 
some sense paraphrasable by the nonlexicalized reflexive, just in case they occur with an 
animate agent . Compare : 


Function 5 

Repetitive Action — E.g. kithatex 'walk around, about' 

(cf. haiax 'walk') 

hsLtAoc.ec 'run around, backwards and forwards' 
(cf. Aac 'run') 

kitno'anea 'move, wave about' 

(cf. na 'move') 

Function 6 

Passive of pt'eZ verbs — E.g. kitgaia 'be revealed' — gjJLa 'reveal' 

kiX.ba.keX 'be requested — btkeX 'request' 

Function 7 


Denominative, only verb form — E.g. kii toded 'tell secrets' — iod 'a secret' 

kit'akeX 'be stubborn' — akXan 'stubborn (one)' 

Other , even more restricted and idiosyncratically lexicalized instances of verbs in 
kitpa'el include: a) cases where there ^ is no related verb or noun form of the same root, 
e.g. kii take! 'look, regard' or kit' ateX 'sneeze'; and b) verbs idiosyncratically related 
to verbs in some other conjugation, e.g. kitma.ce 'be knowledgeable, find one's way around' 

— cf. maca 'find'— or kitganev 'sneak (into)', cf. ganav 'steal'. 
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[23) (i) a. dan fuXka& a bZimtxa 

Dan covered+up in+a+blanket = with a blanket 

= b. dan ktia eX acmo btimtxa 

Dan covered QM himself in+a+blanket 

OR c. klsu eX dan btimtxa 

(one)+covered CM Dan in+a+blanket 

(ii) a. hmtdaon hXXkaia beidcg 

the aslope got+covered in+snow 

b. * kamtdAon ktia eX acmo bei&t&g 

the+slope covered CM itself in+snow 

c. icing kXia eX hamtdAon 

snow covered CM the+slope 


(24) (i) a. haxaXula luXnagva balmel 

the+cat dried+ (itself) in+the+sun 

= b. haxatuta n tgva eX acma baimeZ 

the+cat dried CM itself in+the+sun 

OR c. ntgva eX haxaXuJUt baicmeZ 

(one)+dried QM the+cat in+the+sun 

(ii) a. hacaiaxot qttnaqvu bckaiut 

the+dishes will (get )+dry easily 

b. * hacaiaxot qcnagva eX a cman bckaiut 

the+dishes will+dry CM themselves easily 

c. tuxai icnagcv eX hacaiaxot bckaiut 

you' 11+be+able to+dry CM the+dishes easily 

What these examples indicate is the following: just in case there is an animate agent NP, 
the httpa'ci. form of the verb in the (a) examples above is in some sense paraphrasable 
by or equivalent to the pronominal reflexive of (b); but this productive type of reflex- 
ivization will not occur with nonanimate subjects, as in the (b) examples of (23-ii) and 
(24 - ii) for these cannot be "agents" in the sense that a slope cannot perpetrate a given 
situation upon itself, nor can dishes perform actions to or on themselves. In all cases, 
however, irrespective of whether the IruXpa' ct form can be rendered as traditionally 
'reflexive' - — with an animate, presumably volitional, agent— or not, this form of the 
verb is syntactically intransitive and it semantically expresses some kind of "middle" 
voice (as shown by the paraphrases in all the (a) sentences above.) We conclude our 
discussion by considering these claims. 

Firstly, and most crucially for our purposes here, what is meant by saying that the (a) 
"verbal reflexive" httpa'eX. lexicalized forms and the (b) NP-reflexive productive forms 
with the object pronoun are "paraphrases” of each other— just in case there is an animate 
agent and both forms are available to the language? In fact, we shall claim, there is 
a difference in meaning entailed by the choice of one rather than the other of these two 
forms just in case (as we saw with respect to causatives and inchoatives before) such a 
formal option does in fact exist— that is, where there is a lexicalized form of the 
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reflexive, too. Consider, then, the difference in meaning between the (a) and (b) versions 
below. 

(25) (i) a. dan mZtgaZeax koZ bokeA. 

Dan shaves every morning 

b. dan mcgaZejax eZ acmo koZ bokeA 

Dan shaves OM himself every morning 

(ii) a. hayeZzd fuZZabeX bZn-Aega 

the+boy dressed in+a+ j iffy 

b. hayeJZzd h-LZb-iX eZ acmo b-in-Aega 

the+boy dressed CM himself in+a+jiffy 

(iii) a. kern caZ) U rn ZekZitaAek 

they must (to)+comb (their hair) 

b. hem cAZxZm Ze^aAek eZ acmam 

they must (to)+comb CM themselves 

(iv) a. Zama Zo hZZnagavta 

why (did) not you+dry+ (yourself) ? 

b. Zama Zo nZgaota eZ acmexa 

why (did) not you+dry OM yourself? 

Note, firstly, that with respect to such common, physical -activity verbs as these, the 
lexicalized (a) version sounds more neutral or typical, the (b) form more marked or 
''emphatic' in each case— with the possible exception of (iv) , for reasons we shall try 
to explain. It seems to us that the lexicalized form of the reflexive in Hebrew tends 
to focus on the action itself, with it being taken relatively for granted that the action 
is perpetrated on the person of, to the person of, by and for the agent himself. Not so 
the productive, isolating reflexive form with the overt pronominal: here what is being 
noted as new information, what is being asserted is not merely the fact of the activity 
taking place— but that it will be perpetrated by, to, and on the person of the agent him- 
self. Hence, too, the relative naturalness of the nonincorporated form in the context 
of (iv) above, for here what is being remarked upon is that the agent failed to perform 
the act of drying upon himself and/or for and by himself— as if to comment on the fact 
either that he had left himself in a certain state thereby (of not being dry) or that he 
might have expected someone else to perform the action for him. Moreover, just in case 
one wishes to overtly highlight the object of a reflexive action then, as Ariel Bloch 
pointed out to me, the reflexive pronoun is obligatory as a carrier of contrastive stress. 
Similarly, an overt exponent of the coreferential object is necessary for purposes of 
conjoining— under what seems to be a much more general kind of requirement (see, for 
instance, Bloch (in press)), as shown below: 

(26) (i) a. dan m&gaZeax eZ acmo ve-eZ axio 

Dan shaves OM himself and-OM his+brobher 

b. *dan m-ctgaZeax ve-eZ axZo 

(ii) a. dan y-iAxac eZ acmo avaZ Zo eZ. axZv 

Dan will+wash OM himself but not CM his+brother 

b. *dan y-LZAaxec avaZ Zo eZ axZo 
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Our claim, then, is that the lexicalized reflexive has the effect, by means of its morpho- 
logical unity, of "incorporating" the idea of to whom and by or for whom a given action 
was perpetrated (in the case of basically transitive verbs) , expressing a kind of "oneness" 
of action and object-of-action, whereby the object— that is, patient— of an action is 
somehow "internal" or integral to the action itself; the nonlexicalized NP-reflexive, on 
the other hand, includes overt, distinct mention of both agent and patient not because 
in the one case there is only one role, in the other two (in line with Garcia's rejection 
of the traditional tendency to "equate mention with role", Garcia (1975:137)), but rather 
because the action in such instances— like that expressed by any transitive verb— is 
performed upon some outside entity or patient, which in the case of reflexives happens to 
be identical with the agent of that same action. That is, what needs to be considered 
here is a three-way set of semantic relations: 


(27) (i) 

dan 

hltkaia 

(ii) 

dan 

kt&a 

at acmo 

(iii) 

dan 

kt&a 

et bno 


'Dan covered+up = got covered' 
'Dan covered CM himself' 

'Dan covered CM his+son' 


It seems to us that in terms of "meaning"— in the sense of the interrelations between 
action and participants in the event— (ii) and (iii) are "closer" or "more alike" than 
are (i) and (ii) . True , in both (i) and (ii) dan is the agent and the patient of the act 
of covering— but that is the only similarity; for (i) talks about Dan getting into a 
certain state or situation (which happens to be through his own engineering) , whereas both 
(ii) and (iii) are talking about what Dan "did" to someone— in one case to himself, in the 
other to his son. This distinction may become clearer if we relate it to verbs which are 
not of the kind Faltz refers to as "typically reflexive" and which do not refer to common 
bodily activities. 


(28) (i) 

a. 

ha mitbate bekalut 


b. 

ha mevate et acmo bekalut 
'he expresses himself with ease' 

(ii) 

a. 

lama lexa lehlt’anot? 


b. 

lama lexa le'anot et acmexa? 
'why should you torment yourself?' 

(iii) 

a. 

at mamal mitpaneket 


b. 

at mamaX mefianeket et acmex 


'you (Fern.) really spoil=indulge+yourself , you really treat yourself well' 

These do not seem to me to be straightforward paraphrases of each other— even though their 
English glosses use the reflexive pronoun in each case, 16 because English is peculiarly 


16 In traditional grammars, the reflexive form is invariable used to explain the "meaning" 
of such verbs; moreover, Hebrew speakers will often give the same kind of paraphrase, so 
that informants have told me that ha kitmakem 'he got himself located, settled down in a 
given spot' means the same as ha mtkem et acmo 'he located himself', just as kit' ala 'rise 
(above, be above = superior to a certain situation) ' is said to "mean" he' eta et acmo 'raise 
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lacking in a special morphological device for expressing the kind of intransitive relation 
traditionally termed "middle voice" (for, say, Greek as discussed Lyons (1969) and Barber 
(1975), and see also the discussion of Romance <4e in Faltz (1977) and Garcia (1975). 17 
The word-for-word gloss with the "self" pronominal of English seems to render the sense 
of the isolating (b) sentences above perfectly well; the lexicalized forms of (a) convey 
something rather different— the idea of a situation or state which is internal to the 
agent, rather than performed (upon himself) from the outside, so to speak. Thus (i-a) 
above is concerned not so much with the fact that he can express himself, but rather that 
he can "get expressed" or "give expression from within himself", in (ii-a) , the addressee 
has evidently gotten (himself) into a situation where he is in a state of torment— and 
what is being asserted is not that he is doing this to himself, but that he is in such a 
state at all, and so on. The same distinction is manifest with respect to the physical- 
activity verbs noted earlier. These might more properly be rendered by the English 
passive-reflexive marker get (as discussed in an illuminating fashion in R. Lakoff (1971)). 
Thus, ha kitla.be X ve-yaea 'he (got)+dressed and-went+out ' = 'got. into a state of being 

dressed'; ha to hitnagev tov 'he (did) not get-dried well ' ; and, similarly, ha mltbate 
bekalut 'he gets+expressed (=finds expression) easily' rather than 'expresses himself 
easily'. That is, the essence of the lexicalized "reflexive" of Hebrew is to express the 
act of getting oneself into a certain state or situation rather than the act of perform- 
ing something to, for, or by oneself. 

An advantage of this re-analysis of the so-called hltpa'el reflexive is that it makes it 
possible to provide a unitary characterization of the basic, most productive and unmarked 
function of this conjugation as expressing "middle" voice— as illustrated in the examples 
in (19) at the outset of this section. Thus, ha hlitapeA nohn. kacan 'he-j cut+hispHmir 
terribly short ' can be rendered as 'he got his hair cut terribly short ' —with the 
required ambiguity as to whether he himself did or did not do the cutting being accounted 
for; and just as ha hltyaX en. 'he straightened+up ' does not mean exactly the same as 
either X ylieJt oto 'X straightened him up' or ha yileA et acmo 'he straightened himself 
(up)',— but see fn. 16 above— so hitgaleax '(he) shaved' should not be identified either 
with 'he shaved himself' nor with 'someone shaved him' but simply as intransitive 'he 
got shaved'. 18 And, in fact, just as English get expresses the notion of "becoming", so 


oneself' or hltnagel 'get used to, become accustomed to' is paraphrased as klngll et acmo 
'accustom oneself \ My claim here thus seems to run counter to the sacrosanct intuitions 
of native speakers; but in the case of Hebrew such intuitions are often— albeit unknowing- 
ly— the result of bookleaming and the kind of "pattern pressure" to which Hebrew speakers 
are exposed from the early grades of elementary school in their grammar classes. Besides, 
as we repeatedly note below— and see, too, fn. 18 in this respect— there is a close 
semantic relation between intransitivity and reflexives in language. 


17 English does, of course, have a clear and consistent syntactic device for expressing 
transitive-intransitive contrasts, as with the well known case of what Jespersen terms the 
"move and change" verbs, e.g. 


(i) a. John moved hli anm. 


(ii) a. Vlek melted the batten. 


b. Hli anm moved. 


b. The batten, melted. 


18 This accords with Faltz 's (1977:14) observation that "there is a clear connection 
between reflexive and intransitivity ... by coreferentially tying together the agent and 
patient of a transitive predicate, the reflexive renders that predicate a function of 
one argument only, hence equivalent to an intransitive." Unfortunately, Faltz does not 
pursue the semantic implications of this "clear connection". Thus consider: 
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here, too, Hebrew "middle-reflexives" in the h Itpa'zl form can be seen as closely associ- 
ated with some kind of inchoative -ingressive concept, so that hu hltfiagel 'he got/was 
excited' is semantically related to hu nihya. ndJigcu 'he became excitedmnoved, stirred up' 
as is hu hsLtyaloji 'he straightened up (or out)' to hu nihya yalcui 'he got/became straight', 
and— to return to our physical -activity paradign example— hu hltga.lc.ax is perhaps closer 
in meaning to hu nihya mcgufnx 'he got (into a state of being) shaven' than it is to hu 
g [llcax ct acmo 'he shaved OM himself'. We can then suggest a tentative scale of 
' incorporatedness" of the patient with respect to the action along the following contin- 
uum, where in (i) the event is most external and in (iv) most internal to it: 


(i) 

dan 

gllcax 

cX 

axlv 


Dan 

shaved 

OM 

his brother 

(ii) 

dan 

gllcax 

it 

acmo 


Dan 

shaved 

CM 

himself 

(iii) 

dan 

nihya 

mcgulax 


Dan 

became 

shaven 

(iv) 

dan 

hitgalcax 



Dan 

shaved 




3. SUMMARY 

We thus see that the choice of lexicalized reflexives in Modem Hebrew is not only morph- 
ologically and lexically restricted along the lines noted earlier in the preceding section; 
it does not make the same claims with respect to the (often exclusive) agency of the 
action as does the use of the productive pronominalized form— as noted in fn. 18. As in 
the case of the causative constructions discussed in Section 2.1 as well as of the in- 
choatives of Section 2.2, so too with reflexives: use of the more productive— possibly 
less normative and less historically well-established— analytic forms (with matrix verbs, 
auxiliaries, or pronouns) is not merely a matter of stylistic variation. Rather, where a 
choice exists, the use of the non -lexicalized version in each case entails very specific 
semantic differences — differences which may be neutralized just in those cases where no 


(i) 


(ii) 


a. hu hltgal&ax zccZ hsuapan 

he shaved at the+barber('s) 

b. hu glZcax cX acmo cctl haiapaa 

he shaved CM himself at the+barber( ’s) 

a. hi mlAtaAdzeX bc'&zaat axota _ 

she combs (Intrans) with+the+aid+of her+sister 

b. hi mexaficheX cX acma bc’czaat axota 

she combs CM herself with+the+aid+of her+sister 


The examples in (a) are more plausible than those in (b) for the following reason: in (a) 
the subject may but need not have also been the (sole) agent of the action; the situation 
in (i-a) is more likely in real world terms than that of (i-b) , where presumably he went 
to the barber's but himself did the shaving. And in (ii-a) her sister — like the barber 
might well be doing all the combing; not so in (ii-b) , where she must at least in part be 
agent of or partner in this action, so as to allow for partial identity and hence co- 
reference between surface subject and reflexive pronominal object. 
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lexicalized option is available to current users of the language. In each case, the 
’ incorporated ' or lexicalized form involves the agent or experiencer very directly and 
intimately in the event itself --as a performer of a manipulative type of causative, as 
the experiencer of a given (inchoative) process, or as the person or object which gets 
into a given situation in "middle - voice" , reflexive -type intransitives. 
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main morphological patterns involved in verb derivation, a description of the phonological rules applying in complex 
sequences of morphemes of the verb group, the ‘basic’ vocabulary contained in several well-known lexicostatistic word lists, 
and a chart of the Tifinay alphabet used by the Tuareg. 

AAD 2 - Ancient Egyptian: MIDDLE EGYPTIAN by John Callender. 1975,150 pp., $10. 

This grammar deals with the literary language used in Egypt from ca. 2000 to 1200 B.C. and considered in even later times 
to be the classical written form of Egyptian. The book is directed toward the general linguist as well as the Egyptologist; 
examples are glossed and written in transcription and there is an index of grammatical terms and Egyptian morphemes. A 
comprehensive set of paradigms of both verbal and non-verbal predicate types is included as an appendix, together with an 
appendix on negation and one on the historical origin of certain constructions. - The grammar contains three main parts: 
phonology, morphology, and syntax, of which the last receives most emphasis. The section on phonology sketches the laws 
of sound change to the extent they can be discovered. The section on morphology stresses the paradigmatic character of 
verb tenses and their derivations. A distinction is made between truly paradigmatic tenses and tenses borrowed from Old 
Egyptian for quotations or special effect. Following Polotsky, the “emphatic forms” are treated as nominalizations under 
the rubric “manner nominalizations.” Unlike previous grammars of Egyptian, this grammar discusses syntax according to 
transformational categories. The process of “clefting” interrelates emphatic forms, the “participial statement” and 
constructions with pw+ relatives. The process character of negation is emphasized, and the implications of so considering it 
are developed in a special appendix. A sample text is also included, accompanied by a vocabulary and a translation. 

AAD 3 - Semitic: DAMASCUS ARABIC by Arne Ambros. 1977, vii-123 pp., $13. 

Based on both previous works and the author’s own observations, the grammar describes the Sedentary Eastern Arabic 
dialect spoken in Damascus. While strictly synchronic and written without presupposing knowledge of classical Arabic, it 
follows traditional arrangement and terminology as closely as possible without failing however to do justice to the indivi- 
dual traits of the dialect. Appendices deal with 1) the regular reflexes of Classical Arabic phonemes in Damascus Arabic, 
and rules governing the reduction of vowels, and 2) a discussion of morphological substitutions which cannot be inter- 
preted as describing the historical development from Classical Arabic to Damascus Arabic. 
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